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<9HE Dego^atoi^ and Fu^nishei^. 



in THE SHOPS. 

Br Helen Anderson. 

IT is almost impossible to realize that we are only just coming 
into spring. For nearly two month spring and summer 
have held bright carnival in the windows of the New York 
shops. This season seems to have blossomed out in a particu- 
larly early and gorgeous manner, perhaps because of the almost 
spring-like winter, that has been a constant reminder to the 
merchant that spring and summer may burst upon us any day. 

Windows are filled with the most attractive materials. Persia, 
India, China, all the looms of the East as well as our nearer 
neighbors, have combined to make a most gorgeous and beauti- 
ful showing for the undoing of the unfortunate woman who lets 
her eye once rest upon their wares. 

Fancy work is particularly fascinating, and can be had in 
every style — difficult and easy, costly and inexpensive, modern 
and ancient. The wonder of it is that so much of the very 
cheapest is so good and really effective for the price. The new 
Roman embroidery, the most expensive part of which is the 
stamping, costing from 25c. to 75c. an end for buffet covers or 
carvers scarfs. The material used for that purpose is good 
linen upon which the design is stamped, and then worked in 
white silk in a simple button hole stitch around the edge of the 
pattern, the silk carried from leaf to leaf in a sort of lace stitch, 
so as to connect the design. After it is finished the linen is cut 
away from the edge of the leaves and flowers, giving it very 
much the effect of the Irish point embroidery. Another style 



A table cloth of blue jean, the edges raveled out to form a 
fringe, has two linen (butcher's linen) scarfs about two or two 
and and a half yards long, having a broad hemstitched hem 
around them, the ends with large monograms worked in dark 
blue silk to match the jean. These scarfs are thrown over the 
jean cover, either at the head, foot or sides of the table. The 
combination makes a very pretty table cloth for breakfast or 
lunch, particularly if the napkins have the initials embroidered 
to match. 

Machine work has had its day at lace, and all the old dainty 
hand work is once more in. favor. Of course it is vastly superior 
to the machine work, but it requires great patience and strong 
eye sight. A great deal of this work .can be truly called art 
work, and the constant .improvement in that line shows how 
public taste has changed and improved since the days of card- 
board mottoes and crochet tidies, that were at one time about 
as high as the ordinary needlewoman in private life aspired. 
But to-day one need not be an original genius or in fact a genius 
of any sort, for design and material can be found for any kind 
of fancy work one may desire, at reasonable rates. Stamping 
outfits can be purchased as low as $1, and the most stupid can 
learn if they desire to, as almost every fancy store that deals in 
such goods gives lessons at reasonable prices. 

Pine pillows have gone out or almost out. They are pretty 
but useless in most cases. The best I have seen was of white 
India silk with a branch of pine needles, painted in water colors, 
on which the quotation (a little altered to suit the subject), "They 
sew not neither do they spin," had been painted in old English 
letters. 

For those who have not time or do not like the trouble, there 




Some Recent English Wall Papers. 



is to outline the design with linen cord and overwork it in the 
button-hole stitch. 

Charming little table covers for afternoon tea are made in 
this way, worked in brown silk upon a lighter shade of brown 
holland. Bentley, on 14th street' has quite a number of these 
table covers exhibited in his window. 

All sorts of dainty scarfs for decoration can be seen, made 
of India silk, with ends of finest silk gauze, painted in water 
colors, in all sorts of floral and fancy designs. Of course these 
are extremely dainty and fancy, but very perishable. 

One store has quite a number of table covers and scarfs on 
which has been introduced a new trimming made of small brass 
rings, completely covered with brown silk, which has been work- 
ed in the button-hole stitch, until the ring is completely hidden; 
these rings are then joined together two or three deep as fancy 
dictates and make a very showy insertion or edge. 

Hemstitching is, of course, the rage just now, and is carried 
to the extreme as usual. You cannot have too much of it and 
the more the better. Napkins, doylies, sheets, pillow-cases, 
everything that it can be used for has it in some form. Table 
cloths of plain white linen are hemstitched all around ; some 
having two or three rows inside of the broad hem. Squares of 
fine linen, about 18x18 inches, a broad hemstitched hem, with 
a fine floral design worked as a wreath entirely around the 
square, and are used for mats upon which the centerpiece stands, 
Some of these are made of silk or gauze, embroidered most 
elaborately in colors, and cost anywhere from $10 to $40 ; but 
after all white for table use is the favorite. 



are all sorts of materials that come now that need nothing in the 
way of embroidery, but are very effective for decoration just as 
they are. India silks were never more beautiful or less expen- 
sive than now. In fact it is a constant temptation to pass 
through the stores, so that if all the feminines of New York be- 
come disciples of "Mrs. Toodles" it will not be wonderful. 



The most important constructional parts of an interior cer- 
tainly demand less relief or color decoration than those 
spaces less necessary to the construction. For instance, a 
pilaster will bear less relief— not only relief represented by means 
of color on the flat surface, but relief modeled in stucco, lin- 
crusta, papier maeh<§ or carved wood— than will a spandrel. As 
rounded forms are shown off more in a side light than a front 
or a diffused light, the relief in modeling must be treated accord- 
ingly, so as best to show off the profile. A very good effect seems 
to be obtained in many instances by incising lines, especially if 
upright, in general direction; these will always tell in a dif- 
fused light. It may be added that whatever the decoration of 
interiors, it should always be in a delicate style, an unvarying 
principle in all ornament that is good. 



As art in any one material ministers, if only indirectly, to 
another, we are glad to see the carving of stones in relief again 
revived in jewelry. Many suggestions in wood carving may be 
obtained from them. 



